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BULLETIN THE FOURTEENTH. 


September, 1808. BOUT seven o’clock we got into a sart 
of tavern; a servant maid and child 
were the only people up—we were French travellers from 
Prussia going to France, and wanted breakfast. The landlady 
was rouxed—breakfist was prepared—a barber sent for (who 
was surgeon as well); got our clothes brushed. Found it a 
private very well-calculated house; and the barber, or surgeon, 
was an intelligent sort of man. Rastat + was but three leagues 
from us; and, from different questions we asked the fellow, 
wefound we had crossed the Rhine close to Dourlach. We 
quitied the place about nine, having well satisfied the landlady, 
and being weil pleased with our bieakfast, which consisted of 
coffee, &e. 
Vol. 54. 3 C We 


+ Rastat, a town of Germany, in the marquisate of Baden ; it is 
Seated on the xiver Meig, four miles nosth of Baden. 
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We now directed our course towards Rastat; Barclay was 
very lame; every body we met took great notice of him, and 
it was impossible he could continue che mireh many heurs lon- 
ger. As I hive before observed, we had intended to separate 
from him and the doctor the moment we got across to Ger- 
many; but his state rendered him incapable of proceeding, 
and we now agreed not to quit the other: the great point was, 
where to place the invalid, so as to ensure bis safety until he 
had recovered the use of his limbs He regreited vot haying 
remained where we breakfasted. We found Rastat, though an 
open town, too dangerous to pass through; therefore made its 
circuit, and struck off the road, to a small village, about two 
leagues distant, where we went into a public house. They could 
not speak French, nor could we sufficiently explain, i their 
language, what we wanted respecting our sick friend; an old 
man was sent for as interpreter, who happened to be a shoe- 
maker by trade: we began by ordering a pair of shoes for 
Barclay; and then ob-erved, that we were Frenchmen from 
Prussia, going to Strasburgh; our comrade was knocked up, 
and we wished him to explain to the people, that we meant to 
leave him with them a few days, wotil he had gathered strength. 
We requested he would pay every attention, and explain mat- 
ters for him, He and they agreed. A hed was immediately 
prepared for him. We dined together; then took our leave of 
this poor fellow; and a painful leave it was, He, of course, 
felt for the miserable situation he was pow in; and we, in being 
compelled, for our own safety, to abandon him. But there 
was no alternative, and our engagement was fulfilled with both 
these gentlemen. - 


September, 1898. We continued our pretended route, until 
we lost sight of the villoge, and then changed our course. 
We commiserated the misfortunes of our poor companion; 
and fgyared even the shoemaker would discover what he was, 
as he spoke French so very. ind) Mferently, The day was closing, 
fast, aul it behoved us to lovk out for a lodging for the night. 


We were at that time in Baden; and, as this was che northerne , 


most part, { sometimes feared there might be different regulae 
tions from those | betore experienced to the southward, 

We advanced towards a large village, in our direction. It 
was quite dusk, Passed through it to the opposite extreme ; 
wheu it was about eight o'clock. We were undecided how to 
act; it began to rain very hard. We were met by an old man 
genteely dressed, marching on very fast, to avoid getung wet. 
He stopped, evidently with a Jesigu to speak to us, We ace 
costed him in Frencei; osked bim what distame Baden was 
from us, and if we were likely. te fall in. shortly, with any 
place we could put Up at for the wight, that is to say, in the 
dis 
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direction wé were then going to take. He replied, in broken 
Fiench, (which we were pleased to hear) that it would be mids 
night before we could arrive at any soft of place that would 
answer our purpose; as the weather was inclement, and the 
hour so very late, be advised us to turn back with him to the 
village we had just passed, where there were excellent accom- 
modations; and he would take upon himself to shew us to & 
decent tavern, where we should be well attended tv, and made 
eomfortable. 

The desperate state-of the weather; our wearied and fa- 
tigued situation, having been six nights without any rest, tos 
gether with the kind apd disinterested manner which the old 
gewtleinan displayed, and almost an assurance of running no 
great risk, incluced us to.eceept of his services. He, aecords 
ingly, conducted us to a genteel house, close toa glass wanu- 
factory; all the workmen lodged here. We .ordered supper; 
invited the old geatleuian to partake of it, which, after some 
hesitation, he agreed to. I began to. apprehend they might 
demand to see our. passports, which lessened iny enjoyurent 
until nearly bed time; E then made myself quiet upon that 
head. We spoke to éuch other, and conversed with such of 
them as could in French, Lam certain they took us for French- 
en ; Which was a fortunate circumstance, and, perhaps, pree 
vented their making any: fa.ther inquiries, Shortly aiter sup- 
per our old fried deparied, and we we:e shewn to our cham- 
ber, where each had an excelleat bed. Wien in bed, the ser- 
vant retired, and our happiness was great, in fact, impossible 
to be deseribed.. ‘Tue hail and rain dashing against the win- 
dows, convinced us of what we should have suffered had we 
not taken the old uian’s advice. ‘This was the first very bad 
night since we quitted the Mansion of Tears. 

We agreed to be off from this place very early, lest any ac- 
cident should prevent our proceeding; and then, ina few mi- 
nutes, were lost to every idea of danger in the arms of Mor- 
pheus. Nor did I unseal my wearied eyes until [ had been re- 
peatedly culled by my comrades the next worming, The wea- 
ther was still very inciement. However, we got breakfast and 
proceeded, without asking to be directed to any patticular 
place, that they might uot suppose us unacquainted with the 
coun ry. L knew it was necessary to keep to the southward, 
in order to avoid a chain of inaccessible mountains, that would 
prevent our advancing into the interior; but, owing to the 
heavy sain and bad weather, the sun did not shew itself, and 
we had ne other means of directing our course. We were now 
surrounded by woods and deserts, and couid not tell which way 
to turn or proce. ds; when we saw, at a distance, a peasant and 
@ lntle boy, loading a cart wih wood, We made towards them, 
but could not make him understand, for a long time, that we 
sC@ had 
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had lost our way, and wished to be directed towards Fribourg; 
as we knew that was to the southward of us. At length we 
succeeded. He left his boy and cart, and went nearly two 
miles, to put usin the right road. We paid this honest fellow 
for his trouble, and had some difficulty to make him accept it. 

About noon we passed by the palace of the grand duke of 
Baden; and, owing to the intricacies of the mountains that 
surround it, we were obliged to border closer than we wished; 
it had a romantic appearance. In one of the walks we had to 
pass, we discovered two officers on horseback ; we in mediately 
quitted it, and got concealed amongst some adjacent trees, until 
they passed. We soon got on an immense high road, where 
we perceived a number of horsemen, dressed in scarlet, prece- 
ding a carriage; they were in full speed. We turned off to- 
wards some huts, close by, and barely avoided being met by 
them. The peasantry were all uncovered as the carriage passed, 
On enquiry, we found this was the duke of Baden’s son, who 
had assumed already the title of king. We found that we were 
in the proper direction, and proceeded in great spirits. 


(To be continued.) 





— > 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


LANCASHIRE SPRING ASSIZES. 


Cause of considerable interest to travellers was tried at 
these assizes, in which Mr. G. H. Drummond, M. P. for 

the county of Kincardine, was plaintiff, and M. Whitehead, 
Jandloid of the Bull Inn, Preston, defendant. It appeared 
fiom the statement of Mr. Parke, that the plaintiff, bis lady, 
and family, accompanied by two gentlemen, stopped at the 
defendant’s house, in Preston, on their way to Scotlaad, in July 
Jast. Defendant had then no other horses at home but those 
which had brought plaintiff's two caniages trom Chorley, and 
which were so much knocked up as to render tt impossible for 
them to proceed. Plaintiff was, in consequence, o!-liged to 
order horses fiom another ino, which defendant thought pro- 
per to resist, saying, that he should not leave his iouse unless 
with bis horses; and on being remonstrated with, procee ed 
by force to carry bis threat tuto effect, and by bis outrageous 
conduct, and abusive language, collected a mob, and thus for 
acveral hours, with force and violence, prevented the horses 
being put to; and it was not’till after repeated applic. tivus to 
the mayor, nor “till he had personally interposed his authority, 
that plaintiff was enabled to proceea, The case was satisfacto- 
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rily proved by the gentlemen who were of whe party, and the 
plaintiff's servant. The defendant called no witnesses, but the 


jury were addressed by Mr. Topping in mitigation of damages, 


‘on the ground of his bemg intoxicated .at ibe time, and the . 
heavy costs he would b.ve to pay. The jury deliberated afew 
minutes, and returned a verdict for the piainufl 5Ol, 


* 


Of Buonaparte, the Bourbons, and the Necessity of ral- 
lying round our Legitimate Princes for the Happiness 
of France, and that of Europe. 





By Fr. Aug. de’Ch :teaubriand. 


ne subject of this work, the name, the character, the 
principles, aud the talen s of its author, al recommend it 
to the atrention ‘of the public. We shall m ke a few extracts 
frour it, which will ~peak its merits beter than any praise that 
can be bestowed, 

After retiacing the circumstanees which, during the revolu- 
tion, introduced and successively destroyed in Fiance every 
form of republ can government; after painting the cunning 
policy sith wich Boonapare, ander the modest title of con- 
sul, at first accustoined the French ‘to feel unalarmed at his 
power, the author arrives at the period when the usurper dared 
to take a bolder flight, and to seat himself onthe throne of 
kings. He desctibes in the following terms his internal admi- 
Distr tion :— 


“ Then commenced the grand saturnalia of royalty ; crimes, 
Oppression, slavery, marched ot equal pace with folly. All lis 
berty «xpies; every honourable sentiment, every generous 
thoaght, becoine con-piracies against the state. To speak of 
Virtue renders one an object of suspicion; to praise a good 
aciion, is to abuse the prince. Words change their meaning; 
a people fighting for their legitimate sovereigns are arebellious 
people; a traitor isa faihtul subject; all France becomes the 
empire of falsehood; journals, pamphlets, discourses, prose 
and verse, all disguise the truth. If it rained we are assured 
that the sun shone; docs the tyrant appear abroad amidst a 
tilent populace, we are told that wherever he moved, he received 
the acclamations of the multitude, ‘The sole object is the 
prince; morality consists in devoting one’s self to bis caprices, 
duty in prising bim. Above all, it was necessary to bawl out 
adwiration whenever he commitied a fault, or perpetrated a 
crime, Literary men are forced by mepaces to celebrate the 
despot. ‘They composed, they bargained, as to the amount of 
praise ; 
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p : ise; happy when, at the egpence of sothe common-places,aboue 
the glory of arins, they purchased the right of urtering a few sighs; 
of denouncing some crimes, of rémidding people of some pro. 
scribed virtues! No bouk could appear without being marked by 
some eulogy of Buonaperte, like the stamp of slavery; in new 
editions of old authors, the censorship caused every thing 16 
be retrenched that spoke against conquerors, tyranny, and sla. 
very, in like manner as the directory had entertained the design 
of causing every thing to be struck qut of the same authors; 
that spoke of monarchy and kings. The very alaaanacks were 
examived with care, and the conscription formed an article of 
faith in the catechism. In the arts the same servitude; Buo- 
naparte poisons his soldiers infected with the plague at Jaffa: 
a painting is made which represents him, by an excess of cou- 
rage and humanity, touching these same plague-infected pas 
tients. It was not thus that St. Louis cured the sick, whom a 
touching and religious confidence presented to his royal hands, 
Not a word, moreover, was to be said of public opinion; the 
maxim was, that the sovereign must mould it every morning, 
To Buonapaste’s improved police was attached a commitiee, 
charged with giving a direction to men’s minds, and at the 
head of this committee was the director of public opinion, 
Imposture and silence were the grand means employed to keep 
the people in error. If your sons die in battle, believe you 
that sufbcient attention would be paid to you, even to tell you 
what was become of them? Events the most important to the 
country, to Europe, to.the whole world, were concealed from 
you. the enemy is at Meaux; you only learn it by the flight 
of the peasants; you are enveloped in darkness; your alarms 
are made the subject of mockery; your griets of laughter; 
whatever you feel or think is despised. For once you raise 
your voice, a spy denounces, a gen d’ariwe arrests, a military 
commission tries you; you are shot and forgotten. 

* It was not enough to enslave fathers, children also must 
be placed at the entire disposal of the tyrant. Mothers have 
been seen hastening from the extremities of the empire, and 
demanding back with floods of tears the sons whom the go- 
vernment had torn from their arms: These children were 
placed in schools, where they were taught, by beat of drom, 
irreligion, debauchery, contempt of the domestic virtues, and 
blind obedience to ihe sovereign, The paternal authority, res 
specied by the most frightful tyrants of antiquity, was treated 
by Buonaperte as an abuse and a prejudive. He wis ed to 
convert our sons into «a sort of Mamelukes, without God, with- 
out fianily, and withoot county. Lt appears that this enemy 
of our race was bent on destroying France to its very foundas 
tions. He has more corrupted men, done more mi-chief to 
the human race, in the shuit space of ten years, than all the 
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tyrants of Rome put together, from Nero down to the last 
persecutor of the Caristions, The principles which served as 
the basis of his administration, passed from his government 
iato the different classes of society; tor a wicked government 
jutroduces vice, as a wise government cherishes virtue among 
a people. Irelizion, a taste for every enjoyment and expence 
above their means, contempt of moral ties, the spirit of ad- 
vedtare, of violence, aud of domination, descended from the 
throne into families; a little longer of such a reign, and France 
would have been only a den of robbers. 

« The crimes of our republican revolution were the work of 
passions which always leave some resources; there was then 
disorder, and not destruction in society. Morals were tujured, 
but not annihilated. Conscience still bad its remorse; a de- 
stractive indifference did not confound the innocent with the 
guilty: thus the calamities of those times woul! have been 
speedily healed. But how cure the wounds inflicted by a go- 
vernment which laid down despotisn as a fixed principle; 
which, with morehty and religion in is mouth, incessantly 
sapped religion and morals by its insittutions and its contempt; 
which sought to found public order, not upon moral duty aad 
law, but upon force, and the spies of the police; which affected 
to regard the stupor of slavery as the peace of a well-organ- 
ised society, fateful to the babits of their ancestors, and silently 
marching in the path of ancient virtues? The most territle 
revolutions are preferable to such a state of ihings. 

“If civil wars produce public crimes, they at least call 
forth hidden virtaes, tolen s, and creat men. [It is under dese 
potism that empires disappear ; by destroying the minds still 
wiore than th: bodies of men, it svoner or later superiuduccs 
dissolution and conquest. 

“ Tne adminisiration of Buonaparte has been boasted of. 
If administration consist in arithmetic, if, in order to 
govern well, it be quite enough to knew how much a 
province produces in corn, wine, and oil, to ascertain the 
last penny that can be raised, the last man that can be 
taken from it, undoubtedly Buonaparte was a great admi- 
histrator; it would be impossible more completely to or 
ganise mischief, to introduce more of order into calamity, 
But that is the best administration which leaves a people in 
peace, which cherishes in them the sentiments of justice and 
of piety, which is sparing of human blood, whieh respects the 
tights of the citizen, his property and family; in this view 
the government of Buonaparte was the worst of governments. 

* Again, how numerous were the faulis and blunders even 
in his own system! An administration the most expensive en- 
gulphed the revenues of the state. Whole armics of doua- 
uicrs aud receivers deyoured the taxes they were employed to 
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jevy. There was not even a chef de bureau, however insigni- 
ficant, who had not five or six clerks. Buonaparte appeared 
to have declared war against commerce If avy branch of 
in«ustry arose in France, he laid bold of it, and took it wholly 
ito his own hands. Tobacco, salt, wool, colonial produce, all 
was with him the object of an odious movopoly; be had be- 
come the only merchant in his empire! 

This restless and extravagant man was daily harassing a 
peop le who wanted only repose, wih contradictory and often 
impracticable decrees; he violated at might the law which he 
had made in the morning. la ten years he devoured 13,000 
millions of imposts, which exceeds the amount of taxes raised 
durivg the 70 years of the reign of Lonis XIV. The spoils 
of the world, 1500 millions of revenue, were not enough for 
him; he was solely occupied with swelling his treasure by 
meaus the mosi iaiqeiteus. Every prefect, every sub- pre fect, 
every mayor, had the right of angmeating tre casioms of ci- 
ties, of dmposing additional centnes on the towns, villages, 
and hamlets, and of demanding from any landholdec an arbi- 
trary sum for any preten'ed waat, all Fr vce was ander pil- 
lage. Bodily infirmitie s, Indigeuce, de ‘ath, education, the ar Is, 
the sciences, all paid tibute to the prince — You bid a-soa, 
perhaps, who was lame, a cripple meapabie of service, —a law 
of the conscription compclied you to pay 1500 franes by way 
of conso'ation for this misfortune. Sometimes a sick conseript 
died before having undergone the examination of the recruit- 
ing captain; one miuht suppese thar in such case the father 
would be exempt from paying the 1000 tranes for a substitute 
—by no means. If the declaration of sickuess was made bee 
fure the event of death, the conscript being alive at the mo 
ment of declirstion, the father was compelled to pay down the 
sum ov the grave of his son. Was the poor man desirous of 
RZiving some education to one of his sons, he wust pay £00 
francs to the univer-ity, without reckoning the expences of 
board, Ke. given tu the master. Dis a modern author quote 
an ancient author, as the works of the latter had fallea into 
what was called “ public domain,” he was obliged to pay to 
the censorship five sous per line of quotation, If while you 
quoted you also translated, you paid only 2} sous per line, bes 
cause the quotation then ¢ onstituteda sort of mixed domat ,” 
one half belonging to the labeur of the living translator, and 
the other ball to the dead author, Whea Buonaparte caused 
food to be distributed awong the poor in the winter of 1814, it 
was believed that he would employ his savings in this charity; 
but on that occasion he levied additional centimes, and gamed 
four millions ov the soup of paupers. In short, we saw bim 
turn undertaker, and monopolize the adiministration of funerals; 
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it Was worthy of the destroyer of the French to raise a tax upon 
deud bodies; and how could any appeal to the protection of 
the laws, when it was he who made them? The legislative 
body dared’ once to speak, and it was dissolved. A single arti- 
ticle in the new codes destroyed property by its very roois. Aa 
aduvinistrator of domains could say to you—“ Your property 
is doprainial or national. I place it provisionally under seques- 
tration ; you may go and try your rights ; if the administra- 
tion is wrong, your property will be restored to you.” And to 
whom must you resort in this cause? To theordinary tribunals? 
No; such causes were reserved for the examination of the 
council of state, and tried before the emperor, who was both 
judge and party. 

“If property was uncertain, civil liberty was still less 
secure. Was there ever any thing more monstrous than that 
commission appointed to’ inspect the prisons, and under the 
report of which, a man might be detained his whole life in 
a dungeon, without indictment, without trial, without judg- 
ment, put to the torture, shot by night, or strangled between 
two shatters? Amidst all this, Buonsparte was nominating 
every year commissiotis for the liberty of the press, and for 
personal liberty. Tiberius himsclf never made such a mockery 
of the human species. 

“ Bat the conscription was, as it were, the copestone of 
these works of despotism. Scandinavia itself, styled by an 
historian, the workshop of the human race, would have 
been unable to furnish men for this homicidal law. The code 
of the conscription will remain an cternal monument of 
thereign of Buonuparte ; there may be found collected all 
that the most subtle and ingenious tyranny can devise to 
torment and devear the people ; it is truly the code of hell. 
The generations of France were placed in regular rows for 
the axe, like the trees of a forest; every year 80,000 young 
men were cat down. But this was only the regular average 
of deaths; the conscription was often doubled or reinforced 
by extraordinary levies ;, often it devoured beloreband its 
destined victims, like a dissipated heir who borrows on 
his fature income. At last they were taken without -esti- 
mate ; the legal age, the qualities requisite for dying on the 
field of battle were no longer regarded, and the law dis 
played, in this respect, a marvellous facility: it descended to 
infancy, it ascended to old age; the discharged soldier, the 
man whothad a substitute, were equally taken; the son 
of a poor artisan, perhaps, ransomed thrice, even at the ex- 
petce of his father’s little property, was compelled to march ; 
maladies, infirmities, bodily defects, were no longer a pro- 
tection. Moveable columns traversed our provinces like an 
enemy's country, to tear from the people their last children, 
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In default of a brother absent, the brother .present was 
taken. The father was made to answer for the son, the wife 
for the husband ; responsibility was extended to the most 
. distant relatives, and even to neighbours. A village be- 
caine bound for the conscript who was born there. Little 
garrisons were billeted on the villager, and forced him to 
seli his bed to maintain them, ’till he bad found the con- 
script conce led in the woods. Absurdity was even mixed 
with atrocity ; sons were often demanded from those who 
were happy enough to have no posterity ; violence was used 
to discover tie bearer of a name which existed only on the 
lists of the gens d’armes, or to obtain a conscript who had 
served five or six years before. Women big with child have 
been put to the torture, that they might reveal the place 
where their first-born was concealed ; fathers have brought 
forth the dead body of their son, to prove that they could 
no longer produce this son alive. There still remained some 
families, whose children were ransomed by their wealth, and 
who looked forward one day to become magistrates, ad- 
ministrators, men of science, landholders, so usetal to social 
order in a great country, by the decree for the guards of 
honour, they were swept away in the general massacre.— 
Such a contempt was entertained for the life of man, and 
for France, that it was even customary to call conscripts the 
rw -smaterial,and-food for cannon. The following great 
question was discussed among the purveyors of human flesh, 
namely, to ascertain the given average time that a conscript 
might last ; some alledged that he lasted thirty-three months, 
others thirty-six. Buonaparte was wont to say himself, “ 1 
have 300,000 men in reserve.” In the eleven years of his 
reign he caused more than five millions of Frenchmen to 
perish, which exceeds the number of those whom our civil 
wars swept away during three centuries, under the reigns 
of John, Charles V. Charles VI. Charles VIL. Henry IL. 
Francis ll, Charles 1X. Heury IIIf. and Henry LV. lu the 
twelve months which have just elapsed, Buonaparte raised, 
(without reckoning the national guard,) 1,330,000, which 
is more than 100,000 per month ; and yet some one had the 
audacity totell him be had only expended the supertluous 
population ! 

** Butthe loss of men was not the greatest evil attending 
the conscription ; it tenced to plunge us and all Europe be- 
sidesinto barbarism. By the conscription, trades, arts, aud 
Jetiers, are infallibly destroyed. A young man who must die 
at 18, can eever apply hi-nself to any study, Neighbouring 
natlons, Compe led in selt-detence to resort to the same means 
with us, were abondoving in their turn the advantages of 
civuization ; and all nations; precipitated ove upon another, as 
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inthe age of the Goths and Vandals, would have seen the 
calamities of those ages revive. By breaking to pieces the 
ties of general society, the conscription also annihilated 
those of domestic life. Accustomed froin their cradles to 
regard themselves as victims devoted to death, children no 
Jonger obeyed their parents; they became idle, vagabonds, 
and debauchers, in expectation of the day when they were 
tomarch to piilage and slaughter the world. What principle 
of religion or morals had time to take root in their hearts ? 
Fathers and mothers, on the other hand, among the lower 
orders, no longer attached their affections, no longer bestowed 
their cares on children whom they must prepare to lose, who 
no longer formed their wealth and their staff of support, and 
who had become for them ouly a grief and burthen. Hence 
that hardness of heart, that oblivion of every sentiment 
of nature, which leads to selfishness, to wrecklessness of 
good or evil, to indifference for couutry; which obliterate 
conscience and remorse, and devote a people to servitude, 
by equally stripping it of the horror of vice and admiration 
of virtue. . 

“ Sach was the administration of Buonaparte in regard to 
the interior of France.” 





Considerations on the laie remarkable Weather, and its 
probable Consequences to Great Britain. 


[From the Panorama.] 
[Continued from Page 305.] 


’ consequence of the severity of the weather, the river 
Tay has been completely frozen over between Perth and 
Newburgh. The intensity of the cold there has been tn- 
dicated by another cucumstance. Wiid swans have been ob- 
vrved on the open parts of tue tiver below Newburgh. These 
birds pass the summer in Lipland, fceland, and other polar 
rgions, and migrate to lower latitudes in winter. They are 
wldom seen, however, farther south thay the lakes by which 
the Tay is fed, 


Edinburgh, January 15.—The frost continues intense, and 
the fall of suow has been so oeep in the southern parts of the 
fountry, thatthe different mails have arrived with diiiculty, 


d wuch behind their usual time. 
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At twelve o’clock on Thursday night, Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, stood at. 7. degrees, 
or 25 degrees below freezing ; and yesterday morning, at nine, 
it was at 14 degrees. 


Aberdeen, January 12.—For these few days, we have had 
a very severe and coustant frost, with the thermometer during 
the night sometimes so low as eight degrees. The weather 
bas utherwise been fine and seasonable. 


The Solway Frith and channel towards the Isle of Man, 
presented a phenomevon never before witnessed by the 
oldest inhabitant. While the tide was making, all to the 
northward of Workington seemed like a large plain covered 
wiih hillocks of snow, and on the ebbing of the tide, this 
scene was exhibited ’till the eye met the horizon. The te- 
venue boat, stationed at Whitehaven, attempting to visit 
Maryport, got within about a mile, when it was enveloped 
among innumerable lamps of ice, some of which were from 
seven to ten feet in thickness. The boat was obliged to retam 
to Whitebaven. The olcest seamen say, they never saw such 
a field of ice (as they term it) but in high northern latitudes, a 
on the banks of Newfoundland. 


Whitehaven, January 11.—We have had a very intense 
frost for abouta week, which seems likely to continue. From 
its gradual progress, it reminds people of that which con- 
menced on the 25th of December, 1784, and .continued ’till 
the 22d of February following. A heavy snow fell here in the 
night of Sunday last, and early yesterday morning, which was 
preceded by a violent burst of thunder. 


Liverpool, January 17.—We have now had three week 
of the most rigorous frost which bas been remembered it 
this country for a great number of years. On Friday, Fab 
renheit’s thermometer stood at 13 d grees (17 below the 
freezing point), at the Athenzeum ; in the country it was n0 
doubt much lower. Such a quantity of ice has been accumt 
lated in the Mersey, that boats could not pass over. Almost 
every kind of labour performed without doors is nearly ats 
stand. 


Newcastle, Junuary 18.—The weather, during the last week, 
has been more intensely coid than we have experienced 


for several years past, and the navigation of the ‘Tyne has 
heen completely: stopped for a considerable space below tli 
quay. Insensible to the danger of their situation, many 


pursued their favourite sports, skaiting, &c. without interm® 
si0D, 
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sion, ‘till “ the shades of night” readered further operations 
impracticable. A part of the ice separated from the rest 
during the ebbing of the tide, on which were filleen persons ; 
but after floating down about half a mile, awid the sereams 
of the party and their frieuds ou shere, the whole fortunately 
got safe to land on a projecting part of the beach. The fall 
of snow has been immense, particularly to the west and norih 
of this town. 


The navigation of the rivers and canals connected with 
the Humber is stopped by the severiiy of the frost, and 
loaded vessels are prevented from prosecuting their voyages 
for the interior parts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Notuugham- 
shire, &c. 

Leeds, January 24.—The inclemency of the weather during 


the last few days has been almost unparalleled: All com- 
munication with the metropolis has been suspended for two 


-days, neither the mail nor any other coach having arrived since 


Thursday. 


All the coaches which left town this morning were obliged 
to return, after proceeding two or three miles, though they 
were furnished with an uousual number of horses, being 
unable to penetrate through the masses of drifted-snow. The 
White Cioth-hall this morning presented an unusual’ appear- 
ance, there being only about seven manufacturers, and the 
same number of merchants, in the hall ; a circumstance which 
has not occurred since the hall was erected. 


The snow has accumulated in the midland counties, par= 
ticularly on the borders of Northamptonshire and Warwick- 
shire, to aheight altogether unprecedented. In the neigh- 
bourhood vf Dunchurch (a small village on the road to 
Birmingham, through Coventry), and for a few miles round 
that place, in all dircetions, the drifts have exceeded the height 
of 24 feet, and no tracks of carriages or travellers have been 
discovered on the roads thereabouts, except on the great road, 
for many days. 


Gloucester, January 17.—The severity of the’ frost, for 
the last fortnight, has not been exceeded by any that preceded 
it for many years. ‘The river Severn is frozen over, and the ige 
is in wany places sufficiently strong to sustain persons op {ts 
surface. Several people going to Tewkesbury market, on 
W ednesday last, rode across the ice on horseback, at the Lode, 
near that place, 
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On Monday the cold was so intense, that the thermometer, 
exposed in a north-eastern aspect, stood at 13 degrees, which 
is 19 below the freezing point. On the eastern coast, it stood 
aslow asQ and 10; a degree of cold very unusual in this 
country. 


Bristol, January 18.--The frost continues in this city 
and neighbourhood with unusual severity. Our Floating 
Harbour now exhibits quite a novel scene—from Cumber- 
Jand Basin to the Feeder, at the bottom of Avon-street, it is 
one continued sheet of ice—and for the first time in the 
memory of man, the skaiter made his appearance under Bristol 
bridge. The tiver Severn is also frozen over at various poinis, 
sv us to bear the weight of passengers. 


Exeter, January 15.—The fall of snow in this neigh. 
bourhvod, since Monday evening, is greater than has been 
remembered for torty years. The inconvenience and stagna- 
tion of business it has occasioned are distressing, as no persons 
venture out but those whom necessity compels. The roads in 
all «directions are many feet deep with snow, so that travel- 
ling is partially suspended: the mail and other coaches have 
been generally impeded, and for two days the London mail 
was brought from Dorchester in a chaise with four horses, 
an! dui not arrive till thirteen hours after the usualtime. The 
roads west ot this city have been totally impassable for catriages, 
and the bags containing the mails have been conveyed on 
horses, 

Upwards of 200 bullocks, for the navy, passed through 
Ex-ter on Friday. On their way to Halldown, the snow was 
so deep, that at times they were completely buried in it; and 
the diovers who were on horseback, affirm, that they frequently 
coull not see the heads of ten of them at a time—the whole, 
hows ver, worked their way safely through. 

From the immense weight of snow, and the decayed 
state of the pi'lars, the piazzas in front of the poor houses 
for freemens widows, called the Ten Ceils, in Sun-lane, 
Exeter, fell with a tremendous crash on Tuesday se’nnight, 
bui the building is not injured. By the inscription stone, it 
appe. rs that these. Ims-houses were founded by Simon Grindon, 
e q-turice mavor of Exeter, in the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
in the vear 1409, and supported afierwards by benefuctivns and 
estates lett by different charitable persons, 


Plymouth, Janucry 15.—On Monday night last our streets, 
and all th: roads in the n ighbou-hood, were inundated by 
al lot snow, the equalof which is not wihin the recollece 
tiva of ou: oidesi inhabitant. The fall avesaged full twenty 
inches, 
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inches, which unusual depth was formed in little more than 
six hours. Since this event the roads have beea completely 
impassable for the mail coach and other carriages. 

The roads from Exeter, in every direction, were buried 
many feet deep; insomuch, that all travelling was sus- 
pended. During the whole of Tuesday, the streets in that city 
had a most dreary appearance, the shops mostly shut up, 
and no person appearing without doors bat those whom neces 
sity compelled ; whilst the snow drifting by the wiad com- 
pletely blockaded the houses and windows. 


Oxford, January 22—Neither p»pers nor letters from 
London have arrived in this city since Wednesday last— 
except the Tetsworth road, and that is equally impassable be- 
youd that place—every approach to this university is com- 
pletely cho:ked up. In many places the snow is from ten to 
twenty feet deep, and although some hundreds of persons 
are constantly employed in cuiting a passage through it, it 
will be some days before their exertions will be attended with 
any success. 

On Wednesday evening the Banbery coach, in its way 
to Oxford, was, on account of the heavy fail of saow, greatly 
impeded in its progress ; having, however, by much exer- 
tion, reached within about two miles of ‘his city, it was so 
enveloped with snow, that it was found atterly impossible io 
proceed ; two inside passenzers, a gentleman and lady, with 
great difficulty left the coach, and at the hazud of their 
lives, attempted to reach the nearest village, Wolvercot, 
which, aided by an outside passenger, they accomplished, 
though nearly exhausted, having several times been up to the 
chin in snow. 

The Cambridge mail coach, coming to London on Thors- 
day morning, sunk into a hollow part of the road, and 
remained in that situation, with the snow drifting over it, 
trom one o'clock to nine in the morning, when it was dragged 
out by tourteen waggon horses. Several passengers were in 
the coach the whole of the ume; they were nearly frozen 
to death, 

During the last few days, a great number of the fish cal'ed 
goldén maids, were picked up on Brighton beach, and sold 
at good prices, They float on shore quire blind, a state to 
which they are reduced by the snow; and it isa fact well 
known, that after heavy falls, these fish are always thus found 
in great abundance. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Island of Elba, the Place of Buonaparte’s 
Retreat. 


HE island of Elba is situated in the Mediterranean, 

between the coast of Tuscany (calied. by the French 
Etruria), from whieh it is distant jour leagues, and the island 
of Corsica, from whence it is distant 10 leagues. Its form is 
neatly triangular, and its extent about 20 leagues. It contains 
about 12,000 inhabitants, distributed in several towns and 
villages, ot which the principal ase Porto Ferrajo, Porto Longone, 
Capolibri, Rio, Marciano,and Campo. The climate is warmer 
than that of Tuscany, but by thesea-breeze the heat isrendered 
more supportable. There is no river ip the isiand, but an 
abundance of springs. It contains a celebrated tron mine. 
The island is covered by a number of mountains, but has 
also several plains of cousicerable extent, amongst which is 
that of Lacon), which offers a vast field for agricultural 
speculations. Buonaparte may therefore turn farmer, and at 
length produce some benefit to mankind by the result of 
his agricultural experiments, particularly as the soil ts very 
fertile, and there is great room for improvements in cul- 
tivation, Lt produces grapes, citrons, oranges, and several 
other fruits, and is supposed to be capable of rearing al- 
most any of the products of other countries. The moun- 
tains are al-o covered with trees, and the island is peculiarly 
rich in mines of every species. Nature appearing to have 
accumulated here all the treasures of mineralogy. There is 
likewise a fishery ov the coast, from which the inhabitants 
derive mach advantage, and the island possesses the means 
cf carrying on of becoming the entrepot of a lucrative 
commeice. Porto Ferrajo, which is the capital, has a 
harbour capable of receiving ships of the line, though the 
entrance is, by some winds, rendered dangerous. [t contains 
a population of about 5000 persons, From this brief ac- 
count of the island of Elba, the facts of which are extracted 
from a statistical description of France, a work of authority, 
published at Paris in 1803, it will be seen that the place is a 
highly desirable residence, from the variety of advantages it 
combines, 

The island of Elba, the place assigned for Buonaparte’s 
future residence, is the Botany Bay of Tuscany, being the 
place to which minor felons were transported from that grand 
duchy. 

Here, probably, will that man spend the remainder of his 
cays, who was the terror of. Europe, and whose ambition and 
cruelty have justly excited the indignation of mankind, 
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AN ANECDOTE. 


OON after the accession of George the First, a rebellion 
broke out in favour of the house of Stuart, who had stiil 
many friends in England and Scotland ; at which time the govern- 
ment, knowing very well who were the principal Jacobites, 
issued orders for apprehending those that were able to do most 
mischief, in order to confine them ’till the danger was over. 
Among the rest, Sir William Wyndham, of Orchard Wyand- 
ham, the friend of Bolingbroke, was as much suspected as 
any; but having married the daughter of the proud duke of 
Somerse!, who was master. of the borse, and in high favour 
with the king, it was thougat respectful to acquaint his grace 
with the apprehensions that were entertained of his son-in- 
law’s intentions to join the rebels before they took any steps to 
lay a restraint upon his liberty. 

The dake was nota little alarmed at this intimation, and 
being aman of high spirit, instantly dispatched an express 
to Sir William, for the purpose of dissuading him from aa 
enterprise that could not be attended with any good conse- 
quences to himself, but must reflect disbonour on his family. 
Sir William returned such an answer as satisfied the duke 
that the report was groundless; and therefore, upon the 
receipt of it, his grace instantly repaired to court, and offered 
himself to be answerable for the peaceable behaviour of 
his son-in-law; on which condition he obtained the royal 
promise that Sir William should not be molested ; looking 
upon it as an indignity that any of bis family should be im- 
prisoned, over whom he thought he had influence enough to 
enjoin loyalty, or at least to keep them from committing any 
open act of treason. Butthe ministry being of opivion, that 
if one nobleman, however respectable, was suffered to pro- 
tect the disaffected, others could not be denied the same in- 
dulgence, caused a warrant to be issued out against Sir 
William without the king’s knowledge. The baronet was ac- 
cordingly seized at Bath, just as he had got his foot in the 
stirrup to mount on horseback, in order, us it was said, to 
join the rebels, brought prisoner to London, and committed to 
the Tower. 

His grace thought his honour was wounded on this occasion, 
and resented it accordingly. He instantly resigned all his 
employments to his majesty with this sarcastic observation, 
“ That he scorned to servea master who had the meanness to 
break his word.” It was in vain that the king disclaimed all 
knowledge of the proceeding ; for the haughty duke would 
hearken to no explanation, and instantly retiring from the 
Toyal presence, caused all the regalia in his custody, as master 
Vol. 54, D of 
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of the horse, to be loaded in hired carts, and laid before the 
palace-gates. Under any other government this contempt 
might have cost him dear; but his majesty was too prudent 
a prince to resent the freedom. . The duke he knew would 
banish himself from court, and live in the country, in a 
kind of voluntary imprisonment, As the king judged, so it 
happened ; for he never came to court again during that 
reign, because there was a greater man there than himself; 
and he never paid any visits inthe country, because no man 


there‘was his equal. 





BON MOT. 


Countryman, on a trial respecting the right of a fishery, 

was cross examined by the late Serjeant Cockell, who, 
among many other questions, asked the witness “ If he loved 
fish ?” “ Yea,” said the poor fellow, with a look of native 
‘simplicity, “ but I donna like Cockle sauce with it.” 





ON PREJUDICE. 
REJUDICED people, though they are convinced, are not 


converted ; they are silenced, but not satisfied ; they marvel, 
but believe not ; are fall of admiration, but are far from faith, 
The evidence of the fact, and the plainness of the demonstra- 
tion, may influence them-for the present, but will not operate 
on the hardness of their hearts. 








Anecdotes of Prince Schwartzenberg. 


HIS chief is a nobleman of one of the first families 
of Austria; heis a direct descendant of the house of 
Savoy, his grandfather having married a princess of Lich- 
tenstein, who wasa grand-daughter of the king of Sardinia. 
The prince derives his title from a principality in the Ger- 
man empire, of which he is sovereign prince; he also 
possesses considerable estates in Bohemia. He is now only 
in his 46th year, having commenced his military career at an 
early period of his life. He was ambassador to Buonaparte’s 
court, and gave agrand fete at Paris in celebration of the 
‘ marriage of Napoleon to the daughter of his sovereign.— 
His highness commanded the Austrian contingent in the 
Russian campaign ; he afterwards returned to Paris as am- 
bassador ; and on the Emperor Francis joining the coalition, 
was appointed generalissimo of the allied armies. 
POETRY. 
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POETRY. 


RETROSPECT OF YOUTH. 
{From Mr. Cooke’s Poem, entitled Conversation. ] 


LAS! too tfue, in life’s declining day, 
The joys of youth no more our wills obey, 

Too proud to brook a sage’s grave command, 
‘© They leave a barren sceptre in his hand.”* 
No more the horn shall rouse, or sprightly dance, 
Or beauty’s eye tranfix with killing glance ; 
No more shall midnight routs, with every art 
Of glare and revelry, engage the heart, 
Nor shows delight, nor rural sports endear, 
Or nature’s self the same gay liveries wear; 
All—all in fainter, sicklier views are plac’d, 
Age—but the echo of its former taste; 
Such is our lot! but why should man, tho’ cloy’d, 
Deny to others what he once enjoy’d, 
Rail at each fashion-—spurn each rising name? 
*Tis youth has fled, the times are still the same, 


So the young seaman, clearing first the shore, 

Looks to that spot his eyes may meet no more, 
And as he vitws the well-known scenes around, 
Where every fond domestic joy was found, 
The neighbouring hills which brac’d his boy ish frame, 
The village schoo] which rais’d his mind to fame, 
The mill which turn’d at every brisker breeze, 
The grove, and dear contemporary trees, 
Where fancy oft by moonlight visions drew, 
And love first sigh’d—and purest friendships grew ; 
With smiling hope i in roseate pinions drest, 

Swelling with every joy the youthful breast. 
All these seem parting from his straining eye, 

As if the earth-bound hills and plains could ty, 
Or if énce more old Orpheus, by his song, 

Drew trees and stones in merry dance along. 
Delusion this! the scene unchang’d remains ; 
Lo! ’tis his bark relinquishes the plains, 
Catches the gale, and seeks the distant seas, 
Where storms and toils cantrast a life of ease, 
Where climes succeeding climes, congeal or burn, 
And ditferent views and manners take their turn. 








ON THE DEATH OF LORD MONTGOMERIE, 1814, 


OLL on, dark Ayr, thy troubled stream, 
Thy murmuring falls and broken flow 
Accord with sorrow’s hapless theme, 
Congenial with the tone of woe! 


Far from thy rocky banks and bowers, 
W here lilicenian breezes rise, 

*Midst grey Lucenzia’s frowning towers, 

By strangers wepty Montgomerie lies. 
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And who vhmov’d shall name that name? 
And who unmov’d that name shall hear? 
What bosom shall refuse a sigh? 
What eye repressthe starting tear? 


His was the mien and manners bland, 
That friendship met with soft return ; 
Yet his a spirit to command, 
That might have blaz’d o’er Otterbutn.* 


The sordid, tho’ ennobled knave, 

May shrink in scowling night from scorn, 
But honour’s son the gaze may dare, 

And tise resplendent with the morn. 


Sad are the scenes we deem’d so gay, 
On Fail’s green margin, lonely now! 
And nielancholy tunes the lay 
Of every warbler or the bough. 


And lost the hopes of happier days! 
Ah! recollection’s pangs are there! 

But winter comes, the leaf decays, 
And wither’d are the banks of Ayr! 


Roll on, dark Ayr, thy troubled stream, 
Thy miirmuring falls, and broken flow, 
Accord with sorrow’s hapless theme, 
Curigenial with the theime of woe! 
A, B. 
* Where his ancestors took Earl Percy prisoner. 


Ayrshire, March 1. 





TO BLOSSOMS. 


FR pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do you fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile, 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


What were you born to be 
An hour or two’s delight, 
And so to bid good night : 
*T was pity nature brought you forth 
Merely to shew your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


aa ee are lovely leaves, where we 
ay read how soon things have 
Their end, tho’ ne’er su brave : 
And after they have shewn their pride, 
Like you awhile they glide 
Into the grave. 














EPITAPH ON AN AMIABLE YOUNG LADY. 


ss OO soon, alas!” affection cries, 
‘* Her spirit mounted to the skies.’? 

“ Absent too long,” the angels say, 

*¢ Haste sister to the realms of day.” 











